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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the relationship between a 
cultural sensitivity experience (the Partners Program, in which 
America.1 students and foreign students meet on a weekly basis through 
a 15-wee)c semester) and participants* attitudes toward members of 
other cultures* The 383 subjects (students from a western university) 
were assigned to one of three conditions: (1) those participating in 
the program in group settings; (2) those participating in the program 
in dyadic settings; and (3) those in a control group. Two variables 
were operationalized through a factor analysis of attitudinal items 
focusing on members of other cultures: cultural pluralism, and 
responsibility toward people from other cultures. Data analysis 
revealed that participation in the cultural sensitivity experience 
produced significant changes for both dependent variables. Also, the 
impact of the two experiential settings (group versus dyadic) was not 
significantly different, although there was a tendency for group 
interaction to increase overall satisfaction and willingness to 
continue participation in the program. (Two tables of data are 
include-3 and 18 references are a':tached.) (Author/SR) 
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THE PARTNERS PROGRAM; THE EFFECTS OF A CULTURAL SENSITIVITY 
EXPERIENCE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHERS 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship a 
cultural sensitity experience (the Partners Program) and participants' 
attidues towsard members of other cultures. The 383 subjects were 
assigned to one of three conditions: (1) those participating in the 
program in group settings (N=21), (2) those participating in the program 
in dyadic settings (N=56), and (3) those in a control group (N=306). 
Two variables were operationalized through a factor analysis of 
attitudinal items focusing on members of other cultures: (a) cultural 
pluralism and (b) responsibility toward people from other cultures. 
Data analysis revealed that after participating in the cultural 
sensitivity experience p :.here were significant changes for both 
dependent variables. Also» the impact of the two experiential settings 
(group vs. dyadic) was not significantly different > although there was a 
tenvfency for group interaction to increase overall satisfaction and 
willingness to continue participation in the program* 



THE PARTNERS PROGRAM: THE EFFECTS OF A CULTURAL SENSITIVITY 

EXPERIENCE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHERS 

I 

A number of studies have examined the dsoiamics of cultural 
integration. This body of research has been collectively know as 
"contact studies" and illustrates the effects when two ethnic groups are 
in close contact with each other for extended periods of time. Prom 
these extensive studies, the ''contact hypothesis" emerged. According to 
Gudykunst and Nishida (1981), "historically, the major assumption of the 
studies that have been conducted on intergroup contact is that contact 
tends to produce better intergroup attitudes and social relations" (p. 
110). 

There has been sevek I reviews of the contact hypothesis (Allport, 
1954; Amir, 1969; Gudykunst, 1977b). Amir (1969) traces the history of 
the contact studies in ethnic relation as far back to 1948. Basically, 
what the contact hypothesis maintains is that when people from differing 
backgrounds, ethnic groups, or countries interact, two contrasting 
effects are possible. First, the nature of the contact can create a new 
respect and liking of the other group and iincrease the chances for 
better interpersonal relations. Contact can reduce the negative 
stereotypes that the groups/individuals hold about each other. In sum, 
intergroup contact promotes "liking" and tolerance that can be extended 
to the next encounter when the individuals/groups interact with each 
other. 

The second effect that has been observed is the opposite. 
Individuals may reinforce their negative stereotypes or develop newer 
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The PARTNERS Program: p. 2 
negative attitudes about specific groups. Succeeding contact may only 
exacerbate the tensions developed £rom previous encounters u Depending 
on the type of contact situation these observation can be drawn. 
Support for the kind of contact has been articulated by Sherif and 
Sherif (1953, p. 221) who stated that ''in any discussion on the effects 
of contact on intergroup attitudes » we must specify: what kind of 
contact? contact in what capacity?"* 

Amir (1969) has maintained that there are other types of factors 
involved than just mere contact. Conditions that create favorable 
results from intercultural contact: (a) when there is equal status 
contact between the members of the various ethnic groups » (b) when the 
authority and/or the social climate are in favor of and promote the 
intergroup contact, (c) when the contact is of an intimate rather than 
casual nature, (d) when the ethnic group contact is rewarding, and (e) 
when the members of both groups in the particular contact situation 
interact in functionally important activities or develop consuon goals or 
super-ordinate goals that are higher ranking in importance than the 
individual goals of each of the groups. 

Added to these suggestions is the variable of previous contact. 
Amir and Garti (1977) found changes in attitudes were related to 
previous intergroup contact. They suggest that only people who did not 
have previous contact showed attitude change as a result of the contact 
and that those who had previous contact could have altered their initial 
attitudes (one way or another) and were no longer susceptible to change. 
Intracultural vs. Intercultural Contact 

Gudykunst and Nishida (1981) maintain there are distinct 
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differences in intra- vs. intercultural contact <iffecting relational 
outcomes • Support for this difference was earlier found by Selltiz^ 
Christ, Havel, and Cook (1963) who posit that in the intercultural 
situation, neither party may have any clear stereotypes of the other 
person in intercultural contacts, or, at worst, some members may have 
initial negative stereotypes about members of the other group. This may 
be true since the dominant and subordinate groups are in close proximity 
to each other (for example work environments, school, and social 
activities). Cultures that are physically distant, such as Japan, tend 
to be highly hoLX>genized and have limited contact with foreigners. 
However, there a/:e indications that contact between Japanese and members 
of differing jltures have increased negative stereotypes and foster 
discrimination. 

Gudykurst and Nishida (1981) list four major differences between 
intracultural and intercultural contact. The first difference concerns 
the nature and extent of the pre^conceptions each group has about each 
other. A second difference between the two contact situations involves 
the abilities of the parties involved to comaiunicate with each other. 
Another difference between interracial contact in the United States and 
intercultural contact involves the broader context within which 
intercultural contact takes place. Consequently, most of the studies 
that were carried out in the United States deals with a specific 
situation such as work, school, or housing. A fourth difference between 
the two types of contact involves the range of relevant attitude- 
objects. Most of the studies carried out n the United States involved 
the attitudes toward blacks whereas in the international scene, issues 
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ranging from foreign policy to intimate contact are pertinent. The 
final difference between interracial and intercultural contact is that 
interracial contact is characterized by strain and tension resulting 
frcMD the dominant-submissive societal and interpersonal relationships 
historically imposed upon the non-vrhite by the structure of America. 
Effects of Intercultural Training 

Wilson and Bonilla (1955) sunsu^rize research evaluating exchange 
programs in different countries involving students » specialists » and 
civic/opinion leaders. They conclude that programs that involve 
exchange of persons from culturally dissimilar backgrounds are 
worthwhile endeavors. For example, a program of exchange between the 
U.S. and a Latin Americ^xn country resulted in a better understanding of 
cross-cultural prejudices. They reported that (a) most exchangees who 
had visited the U.S. testified they had left with a more favorable 
opinion than when they arrived^ (b) this finding was confirmed by 
comparing their answers to certain questions about America with those 
from similar individuals %'ho had not travelled in the U.S.» and (c) 
their increased competence ^^sd prestige of travel to the U.S. seemed to 
augment their influence amor,g their colleagues on professional questions 
as well as questions related to the U.S. 

One final study was by Watson and Lippitt (1958), who surveyed 
Germans visiting the U.S. and found that exposure to a different pattern 
of values can bring about value change especially when the host culture 
offers new resolutions of value conflicts that are not adequately 
addressed in the home culture. A second finding was that explicit 
endorsement of democracy was highest at the time of departure and 
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dropped after return; also^ internalized commitment to democratic values 
increased both in this country and again after return. This finding 
tends to support evidence that in an environment conducive to a 
particular idea, the concept will grow as opposed to a negative 
atmosphere where there is no support, the process will be hampered. 

Although past research indicate that contact and training do 
indeed foster culture learning, educational institutions have been slow 
in implementing appropriate programs. Berech and Jain (1984) point to 
the need for educational facilities to begin implementing programs 
increasing students* worldmoindedness and understanding of foreign 
cultures: 

Education (in the U.S.) has been a primary means of 
stimulating the acceptance of new attitudes and change. 
Unfortunately, most educational institutions have not 
significantly altered the content and orientation of their 
programs to correspond with the dramatic societal changes 
that have taken place during the past forty years, (p. 19) 

If developments in international education are not taken, students will 

be ill--prepared for the world they face. This would be a tragedy. 

Steps to ameliorate this situation have been undertaken. 

Hull (1972) reports on sensitivity training techniques as a means 

of increasing cultural understanding. His primary concern deals with 

the effects of cross**cultural sensitivity training on U.S. students. 

The scale used to measure the effect of the sensitivity training was the 

W*^scdle (national'nninded to world*-inindedness continuum). The use of 

unstructured interviews along with the data from the W-scale were 

utilized. Hull reported that the W^-scale indicated a significant change 

in the students' attitudes for the experimental group toward 
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internationals in the direction of worldnuindedness (as compared with 

the control group). Althotigh no data were presented on the attitude 

change of the international students p excerpts from their reported 

conoents indicated that they also had a change in the direction of 

vrorld-mindedness towards the Americans, In concluding^ Hull states: 

The experimental group s-f American students showed a 
significant increase in world^-mindedness after participating 
in a sensitivity group also attended by students from other 
cultures; this change was retained five weeks 
later. . .Interview data supported the quantitative findings 
and provided strong indication that the experience was 
considered of value or both the Americans and international 
students involved* (p. 120) 

Moran (1974), investigating whether participation in a weekend 
Intercultural Workshop (ICW) would produce any changes in world- 
mindedness and any relationship between personality and the pre-test 
scores of participants on the W-scale, reported mixed findings. Twenty- 
three foreign and United States students were divided up into three 
groups, served as the experimental group; 21 students participated in a 
delayed treatment ICW served as the control group. The W-scale was 
completed before and after the ICW for both groups. 

Moran (1974) reported the following results: (a) There appeared 
to be some significant personality differences between a world^ 
mindedness person and a national-nnindedness person (Smith, 1955). (b) 
The foreign and United States students who participated in the weekend 
ICW did not significantly change in world-mindedness following the 
experience, (c) For the experimental group, there were no significant 
personality differences between participants who changed in world- 
mi ndedness following the ICW and those who did not. However, whea 
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demographics were used, significant differences resul ed. Females who 
changed toward greater world-mindedness tended to be score high on the 
sociability p self -acceptance, communality, and psychologicalmdndedness 
scale. Foreign students who changed toward greater worldnaindedness 
tended to score high on the dominance, sociability, social presence, 
self-acceptance, and low femininity scales. Although statistical data 
did not reveal significance differences, overall interviews demonstrated 
the positive effect of the intercultural workshop. The reason may rest 
in the fact chat the exposure was only for a weekend. It would seem 
that extended exposure would result in significant effects. 

Gudykunst (1977a) also studied attitude change and behavioral 
changes following an Intercultural Workshop (ICW). In this study, five 
variables were taken into consideration: (a) participation in an ICW, 
(b) cross-cultural attitudes, (c) the niunber of cross-cultural 
friendships formed, (d) the potential jr cross-cultural interaction, 
and (e) cross-cultural interaction. It was foxind that: (a) ICW 
participation significantly affects the number of cross-cultural 
friendships formed; (b) the number of cross-cultural friends and the 
cross-cultural attitude significantly affect the potential for crosn- 
cultural interaction; (c) the cross-cultural interaction potential and 
the number of cross-cultural friends significantly affect the nature and 
type of cross-cultural interaction; and (d) there was no support for the 
hypothesized relationship between the participation in an ICW and 
changes in cross-cultural attitudes. Participation in ICW's does indeed 
change attitudes and behavior but participation itself is not the only 
determining factor. The combination of factors produce an indirect 
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influence on participation. Participation in the ICW appears to be 
conducive in the formation of cross-cultural friendships. 

In a follow up study carried by Gudykunst (1979), three of the 
five variables were measured: (a) the effects of an ICW on cross- 
cultural attitude, (b) cross-cultural interaction, and (c) formation of 
cross-cultural friendships over time. Data for this study were 
collected at the beginning, immediately after, and six months following 
participation of an ICW. It was found that participation in an 
intercultural workshop only had an influence on the formation of cross- 
cultural friendships. 

Another investigation into training programs produced similar 
results. Kiyuna (1977) investigated the effects of an ICW and 
intercultural sensitivity training on attitude change on two factors: 
(a) intercultural relationships and (b) nationality rankings as a result 
of participation. The results indicated U.S. students in the 
sensitivity groups reported more favorable attitudes toward Asians than 
the U.S. students in the intercultural workshops. Additionally, there 
were no changes as a result of participating in either of the groups for 
the Asian students. Kiyuna suggests that U.S. participants in the 
sensitivity groups had more favorable attitude change than students in 
the ICW because the focus of the former was based on interaction and the 
latter did not require as much personal involvement. 

Another study geared toward understanding the relationship of 
participation in cross-cultural workshops and attitude change was 
examined by Stohl (1985). The participants were students who 
participated in the AMIGO (A Multicultural InterCroup Opportunity 
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program) (experimental group) and those enrolled in comQunication 
courses (control group). The purpose of the AMIGO project was to 
identify a problem that is counon to a specific set of Amigos, design 
and implement a solution to the problem^ and evaluate the success of the 
project. In addition , (a) each student [American] was requi ed to meet 
individually with his or her Amigo [f .:eign] on a regular basis (once a 
week) and (b) each student is part of a small group which has the 
responsibility for deciding upon the criteria to be used to identify and 
choose the problem, designing a project that addresses the problem, 
implementing the solution^ and evaluating it» 

The results indicated that for attitude, responsibility, and 
importance of foreign exchange » only those students involved in the 
AMIGO proj<ict showed any significant change. There was also a 
significant time effect for peace^ suggesting that across the semester 
both groups became more concerned with international peace. No 
significant change was found for openness toward new ideas. Stohl 
suggests that the items used to measure openness was weak and needs 
extensive revision because the qualitative data suggests that there was 
attitude cha ge. The overall findings suggests that the program did 
indeed validate the objectives set up. 

THE PARTNERS PROGRAM 

The Parnters Program is derigned to bring foreign-born and 
American*-born students together in an effort for all to learn about 
other cultures. Meetings among the participants were scheduled on a 
weekly basis throucch the 15-week semester. Each meeting lasted around 
one hour. Unlike many of the studies mentioned above, the program was 

t > 
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based upon voluntary participation* According to the Parnters Handbook 
(19899 p. I) p important features of the program are: (a) the experience 
brings together individuals who represent a diverse background ^ (b) the 
program^s goal is to reduce prejudices by learning from each other» and 
(c) fun will be emphasized as well as learning and understanding each 
othr>r« To assess which format of this intercultural training program 
would be mout effect ^ two forms of the program were tested: a dyad model 
where a native*-born would be paired with a f oreign-^born (dyad model )f 
and where a group of native**born and foreign*-born participants (6*-7 in 
number) would be created* 

The purpose of this study i^ to investigate the relationship of 
participation in the PARTNERS Program. In other words: Does 
participation in the PARTNERS Program increase an individual's cultural 
sensitivity towards other people and cultures? Secondly, does 
participation in group versus dyadic sensitivity training increase an 
individual's cultural sensitivity toward people and other cultures? 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample 

The sample was 383 students from a western university. Of the 
students who participated, 51 .TS were females and 47 .92 were males. The 
averape age of the students were 20.2 years old (s.d.- 3.5). From the 
sample, 69.4t were U.S. citizens, 20. 7S were immigrants (those who held 
alien registration cards), and 9.9Z were foreign students with F**l 
visas. Of these respondents, 21 were in the group interaction 
condition, 56 were in the dyadic interaction codition, and the remaining 
306 students represented the control group. 

13 
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Procedure 

For each of the three groups, initial data were collected during 
the fourth week of the fifteen-week semester, while the post-'test data 
were collected during the 14th week* During this time, for those 
involved with the group condition, a trained facilii:ator led and 
participated in the group djmamics. The second experimontal group, 
dyadic interaction, met on their own time. The control group was 
comprised of students enrolled in conniunications courses. 
Questionnaire 

The initial questionnaire consisted of twelve items extracted from 
the Stohl (1985) study. These items were chosen on the basis of two 
criteria: face validity (i.e., relevance to the program being 
investigated) and predictive validity (i.e., the ability to discriminate 
between the control and experimental groups in the Stohl study). 
Besides the items discussed above, the post^test questionnaire for the 
experimental groups also contained several open-ended items geared at 
soliciting responses about interaction in the various groups, namely, 
(a) overall satisfaction with the program and (b) continued 
participation in the organization. 
Data Analysis 

The primary purpose of this present study is to discover whether 
participation in the Partners Program does indeed increase cultural 
sensitivity. A factor analysis was used to determine the underlying 
dimensions of twelve items, viz., the dependent variables. The group 
differences on the underlying dimensions of the 12 items was 
accomplished utilizing the ANCOVA method of data analysis. The research 
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purpose can be divided into two empirical questi^.is: (a) Does 
participation in the Partners program change attitudes toward other 
cultures? and (b) Is there a difference in the format of the Partners 
program (i.e., group versus dyadic) in the changes in participants* 
attitude toward other cultures? 

RESULTS 

Descriptive Statistics for Attitudinal Items 

The grand means and standard deviations for individual items are 
presented in Table 1. The three items rated roost important were (in 
descending order of importance): (a) Item 8: people can learn many 
important things about our own country by communicating with foreigners 
who live hare (Mean = 3.9), (b) Item 5: experiencing an extended contact 
with people in a foreign country makes a person better able to deal 
constructively with international problems (4.1)9 and (c) Item 11: 
spending time with people unlike ourselves is a worthwhile experience 
(4.2). The data suggest that students most agree that establish strong 
personal ties with people unlike themselves is a concept that should be 
practiced in order to learn more and deal constructively with their own 
culture as well as other cultures. 

Factor Analysis for Cultural Pluralism and Responsibility 

A Scree Test for the factor analysis of the 12 items suggested 

retaining a two-*f actor solution. The two factors were orthogonally 

rotated according to a Variroax criterion. As can be seen in Table 2, the 

factor loadings suggest a clear pattern* 

Factor 1 > The items having high loadings (i.e , over .40) on this 

factor were: (a) all sensible people believe in trying to be friendly 

15 
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with other countries (loading = •42), (t) spending time with people 
unlike ourselves is a worthwhile experience (aSS), (c) people can learn 
many important things about our own country by conomunicating with 
foreigners who live here (.62), and (d) experiencing an extended contact 
with people in a foreign country makes a person better able to deal 
constructively with international problems (.66). For the most part, 
these items represent the need for contact with foreigners in order to 
learn constructive ways of dealing with problems that arise due to pre- 
conceived notions. On the basis of these data. Factor 1 was labeled 
Cultural Pluralism . 

Factor 2 , The items having high loadings (i.e., over .40) on this 
factor were: (a) our country is probably no better than many others 
(loading = .46), (b) it is our responsibility to help foreigners adjust 
to and enjoy living in this country (.49), (c) the United States should 
send food and materials even to unfriendly nations if they need it 
(.50), (d) our responsibility to people of other cultures should be as 
great as our responsibility to people of our own culture (.50). For the 
roost part, these items represent a need to help people from other 
cultures both on an international and personal level. On the basis of 
the data, Factor 2 was labeled Responsibility to Others . 
Analyses of Covariance 

An analysis of covariance revealed that after controlling for 
initial pre^dispositions, the dyadic Partners respondents showed greater 
gains in their attitudes toward cultural pluralism (F = 7.2, df = 1/100, 
P < .009, eta = .27) than the control group. The analysis also revealed 
that the dyadic-^orientation experimental group showed greater gains in 

16 
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their attitude to the responsibility factor (F = 4.9, df = 1/100, P < 
.03, eta = .44) than the control group. For both factors, data analyses 
confirmed that the dyadic-oriented Partners program facilitates cultural 
sensitivity. 

An analysis of covariance revealed that after controlling for 
initial pre*dispositions, the group-oriented Partners experimental 
respondents showed greater gains in their attitude towards cultural 
pluralism (P = 5.0, df = 1/163, P < .03, eta = .23) than the control 
group. The analysis also revealed that the group-formatted experimental 
group showed greater gains in their attitude to the responsibility 
factor (F = 11.9, df = 1/163, P < .001, eta = .36). For both factors, 
data analysis confirmed that Partners does facilitate cultural 
sensitivity. 

Further analysis revealed that there were no significant 
differences between the dyadic and group-oriented formats of the 
Partners program on either the cultural pluralism or responsibility 
factor. Although statistically significant differences were not 
achieved, those who participated in the Partners group-oriented format, 
rather the dyadic format, showed a greater tendency toward cultural 
pluralism and responsibility factors. 

Analysis for satisfaction with the Partners Program revealed a 
more positive attitude for group participation (P = 3.8, df = 1/68, P < 
•05, eta = .23) than the dyadic format. For continued participation in 
the Program, results revealed a greater willingness for those who 
participated in the group format (F =^ 5.6, df = 1/68, P < .02, eta = 
•28) than in the dyadic format. 

17 
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DISCUSSION 

Overall results indicated that Partners is a viable program for 
cultural learning and responsibility. Through participation in this 
cultural sensitivity program^ participants enhanced their understanding 
of how cultures are both similar and different. An awareness was gained 
in the responsibility toward culturally dissimilar individuals* i.e.» 
there was a change from nationalmindedness to world^indedness . 

The results supported both research questions. Participation in 
the Partners Program increased cultural pluralism and increased the 
perceived need for responsibility toward other peoples and cultures. 
The data for other factors such as satisfaction with and continued 
participation in the Partners Program illustrate the success of the 
program. 

The data suggest that the differences between a dyadic program to 
a group-oriented format influence an individual's willingness to learn 
and care about other peoples and cultures. The significance is that 
group learning is better by allowing for a variety of expressed opinions 
rather than the limited information in dyadic experiences. The dyadic 
data might be interpreted to show that although one perspective does 
cause a change in attitude, multiple perspectives tend to facilitate a 
greater understanding of problems and issues. Increased chances of 
learning from different individuals causes an individual to move away 
from being self -centered and to a more worldmindedness • 

Satisfaction and willingness to continue participation can be 
attributed both to the group dynamics and the ability of the facilitator 
to keep interest on a high level. Satisfaction and willingness to 

IS 
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continue participation^ for those involved in the dy&dic relationship^ 
was low probably due to the element of only one perspective. For those 
in the group setting^ satisfaction was due to the significant 
interaction of more than one worldview. Other explanations for the 
phenomena are (a) in the group-oriented formats , people may have the 
tendency to feel less anxious due to the mere presence of more than one 
individual 9 (b) the group dynamics were set up so that there was a 
support system intact and conversation was encouraged (**nobody*s going 
to laugh at you" or ^^yoxxr opinions are important to us"), and (c) 
because of the structure participation was made easier and more 
flexible. In essence, there was more to learn and talk about, i.e., 
interest was built from many world views. 

As suggested by Amir (1969) when there are supportive conditions, 
prejudice is reduced. In the group-format, equal participation has a 
better chance of succeeding since there are more opportunities to 
achieve support for one*& viewpoints. Further, legitimization for one*s 
view point is less likely to be capricious. Group goals and standards 
are set by the group — the matters are discussed and then action is 
taken. In other words, the dyadic relationship maybe based on personal 
rather than superordinate goals (i.e., group goals). This could be a 
possible explanation for the higher satisfaction rate among the group- 
oriented participants. In addition, the group-oriented participants 
were supported, even when the person's English language ability was 
lower than the rest. If something was not understood or if the 
facilitator interpreted it as being not understood, there would be a 
ephrasing and paraphrasing for the group's understanding. For the 
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dyadic relationship, if one person was not quite as articulate as the 
other, conversation, understanding, and patience may be low. The TOre 
fluent person would dominate in all the conversation and the less fluent 
person would be silent~less exchange would take place. 

Since participation in the Partners Program was purely voluntary, 
meetings were voluntary. In addition, those who elected to join the 
program were probably disposed to learning about other cultures and 
people. For those in the one-on-one relationship, it was easier to keep 
away or not show up to a meeting because it was just one person being 
disappointed. For the group interaction, not showing up after a while 
left a gap in the group — this type of action affected not only one 
person but a group of individuals. In addition, friendships were 
developed in the groups that demanded a commitment to the whole group. 
For those involved in the one-on-one relationship, if disliking 
occurred, it was easier to break the connitment. As continued 
participation progressed, cultural pluralism and responsibility for 
other people and cultures grew. 

The results of this study are consistant with research carried out 
by Stohl (1985), Amir and Garti (1977), Gudykunst (1977a), Koran (1974), 
and others who have studied the effects of intercultural contact and 
attitude change. Overall, the findings of this study and others have 
given strong, positive evidence that interacting with people unlike 
ourself is worthwhile and does, in fact, change attitudes given the 
conditions suggested by Amir (1969). 

In sum, the purpose of the Partners Program seem to be validated 
as a means for individuals who have an interest in learning about 
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different cultures and ways of life. Advantages should be taken to 
expand this program ft the university and outside communities* 
Knowledge about other worlds should not be kept tied down in one 
environment. With training and persistence p this organization has a 
major objective than can be achieved. 

In considering future research, shorf-term as well as longitudinal 
studies should be encouraged. A second variable that should be taken 
into account when researching ICW's and sensitivity training groups is 
the ability of the participants to process and comprehend information. 
In my experience as a group facilitator (about four and one-^half years) , 
the ability of foreign nationals to process and understand the English 
language has been on a continuum from minimal to excellent. Even when 
language proficiency is high, the ability to understand nuances is low. 
This should be taken into consideration when researching attitude change 
and intercultural contact. Finally, attempts should be made to 
incorporate a more comprehensive training program when dealing with 
sensitivity training — interpretation of gestures, nonverbal 
communication, and actual teaching of what to say (i.e., how to 
communicate). This last pointy 'what to say/' has been neglected by 
researchers and other training personnel. Too many times information is 
provided but any indication on what to say in situations have been 
neglected. So, in consideration of future research, this variable must 
be studied and some sort of typology or schematic be generated as a 
guideline. Without further studies, mistakes that were made in the past 
will be continually made and relationships will be broken or never get 
started . 
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We must begin to broaden our horizons because human beings ^ by 
nature p think that their own distinct culture is the best. They should 
be made aware that judgments should be withheld when differences are 
encounterd. The innate nature of ethnocentric behavior is a difficult 
and stubborn beast that needs to be tamed in order lor any individual to 
become a cosmopolitan and effective intercultural coinminicator • The 
attitude that must be fostered is one of cultural relativism. It is 
here the individual begins to see that all cultures should be judged or 
viewed from internal values, mores » and idiosyncratic behaviors rather 
than be interpreted from his or her (the visitor own cultural 
standards. Being able to see a culture for what it is^ is the initial 
starting point on the way to becoming an intercultural being. 
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TABLE 1 

GRAND MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 



Mean s.d. 



I can accept the leadership of other countries in many 3.3 1.0 

important fields. 

The United States makes it easy for foreigners to adjust 3.3 1.0 

to living in this country. 

In my opinion, all sensible people believe in trying to be 3.7 1.0 
friendly with other countries. 

It is our responsibility to help foreigners adjust to and 3.4 1.1 
enjoy living in this country. 

Experiencing an extended contact with people in a foreign 4.1 .9 
country makes a person better able to deal constructively 
with international problems. 

I believe that the United States should send food and 3.1 1.1 

materials even to unfriendly nations if they need it. 

Our resp'^nsibility to people of other cultures should be 3.4 1.1 

as great as our responsibility to people of our own culture. 

People can learn many important things about our own country 3,9 .9 
by communicating with foreigners who live here. 

There are many problems for foreign students/faculty/families 3.2 1.0 
attending the university. 

Our country is probably no better than many others. 2.5 1.2 

Spending time with people unlike ourselves is a worthwhile 4.2 .9 
experience . 

The United States should try to be on friendly terms with 3,4 1.0 
other countries who are unfriendly to us. 
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TABLE 2 

FACTOR LOADINGS FOR INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 



Fl P2 



I can accept the leadership of other countries in many .37 ,31 

important fields* 

The United States makes it easy for foreigners to adjust .08 .31 

to living in this country. 

In my opinion, all sensible people believe in trying to be .42 .08 

/riondly with other countries • 

It is our responsibility to help foreigners adjust to and .35 ,49 

enjoy living in this country. 

Experiencing an extended contact with people in a foreign .66 ,07 

country makes a person better able to deal constructively 
with international problems. 

I believe that the United States should send food and .28 .50 

materials even to unfriendly nations if they need it. 

Our responsibility to people of other cultures should be .31 .50 

as great as our responsibility to people of our own culture. 

People can learn many impDrtant things about our own country .62 .16 
by coraraunicating with fort?igners who live here. 

There are many problems for foreign students/f acuity/families .27 .31 
attending the univeibity. 

Our country is probably no better than many others. .12 .46 

Spending time with people unlike ourselves is a worthwhile .58 .17 

experience • 

The United States should try to be on friendly terms with .32 .29 

other countries who are unfriendly to us. 
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